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uncle drilling rebels in the great courtyard of Killy-
leagh.

I recollect also, when I was very small, being taken
to some fete or horse-show in the neighbourhood of
Dublin. I drove there with my grandmother in a
landau and I remember how silent the carriage became
as it left the main road and swung squeaking into the
meadow where the fete was held. c Look I' said my
grandmother, in sudden excitement. 'Look at that
lady over there in the tilbury/ There was in fact a
woman in a high dog-cart with a little groom holding
a restless horse. * Look/ repeated my grandmother,
' and remember that you have seen Mrs. O'Shea.'
I looked again. She seemed an ordinary lady in a
man's straw hat and with the tight bust of the time.
' Who is she, Grannie ? * I asked. * Never mind^ she
answered, * remember only that you have seen Mrs.
O'Shea.' That name, that hour-glass silhouette, the
smell of trampled grass, the amused look in my
grandmother's eyes still live in my recollection. I
had seen the cause of Ireland's greatest tragedy.

For me these faiths and controversies, these loves
and hatreds, were but tiresome intrusions upon the
happiness of Clandeboye and Killyleagh. Miss Plim-
soll for her part, was frightened of Fenians. She was
convinced that they desired to blow my uncle up.
Walking round the lake one August evening I tripped
over a spring-gun laid there to warn the keepers of
marauding poachers. It exploded with a loud report,
Miss Plimsoll screamed like a wounded hare and
darted behind a fine bush of spiraea. I remained on
the path, startled but unperturbed. Miss Plimsoll
emerged with ruffled dignity from behind the spiraea